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BACKWARD? - = = ~~ NERVOUS? 


WITH OTHERS OF HIS OWN AGE? 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
is intended for such a child and with its excellent equipment can help 


it if any place can. 





WANTED 


PRIMARY AND One of our Teachers 
~~ Who has been with us 


eight years, will open 
FOR AN _ INSTITUTION IN 
THE FAR WEST 


$40. PER MONTH 


AND HAVE GOOD OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT. 


a school at Vineland in 





September, for a limited 
number of Backward 


Children, 








ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN OUR 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY I3TH TO AUGUST 22ND. 


We have every facility for helping teachers of primary, ungraded 


or special classes. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONFERENCE. 


Read at the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 


Richmond, Va., 1908. 


From the bountiful valleys, the broad smiling fields of the 
south, 

From the west with its treasures outspread, with its moun- 
tains up-piled, 

From the village-swarmed, city-scarred plains of the north 
and the east, 

We have come at the call of the Poor, at the cry of the Child. 


Oh ye, who stretch suppliant hands from the hovel and den, 

Oh little ones, haunting our dreams with your pitiful moan, 

We have wakened, we hear, and the blood of our kinship 
is stirred, 

And we know that the call of the weak is the call of our own. 


For at last to the height of the ultimate truth we attain, 

Not in serving to please Him, but sharing His ministry thus, 
That whatever ye suffer we feel; we can say as He said, 
“Inasmuch as men do it to these, they have done it to us!’’ 


ALBION FELLOWS BACON, 
Evansville, Ind. 




















Editorials 


Twentieth Anniversary. 


The Twentieth Anniversary of the 
founding of the Training School at 
Vineland is celebrated this month. 
Many things have been accomplished 
in this time and it is hoped that a 
large number of the members of the 
Association and their friends will be 
resent. Three Directors and four 
uady Visitors will be elected and the 
reports of the officers will be pre- 
sented. 


Professor Garrison. 


The biographical sketch of the life 
work of Professor Garrison which ap- 
pears in this issue is very incomplete, 
but it is intended to remind those who 
are interested in this Institution of the 
man who for twelve years gave the 
best of his life and energy to 
establish a proper home and give 
humane and scientific treatment and 
training to the mentally deficient 
children of his native State. 


Meeting. 


The Board of Directors and the 
Board of Lady Visitors held their 
fourth quarterly and annual meeting 
at the office of the school on Wednes- 
day, May 27th. A careful inspection 
was made giving special attention to 
the condition of the farm, crops, ete. 
Note was made of the experiments 
being carried on. 

After dinner the reports were read 
and the routine business transacted. 


Class of 1908. 


Teachers for the Summer School 
class of 1908 are now enrolled from 
East Orange, Brooklyn, New York, 
Newark, _. Washington, Baltimore, 
frenton, Cincinnati and Atlantie City. 
The class this year will be larger than 
ever before. We have had two ap- 
plications for scholarships. A gift of 
$00 will pay for a scholarship. Many 
teachers are devoting their lives to 
earing for or schooling members of 
their families and a free scholarship 
would enable some, who could not 
otherwise afford it, to take the course. 


National Conference of Charities. 


The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction held its thirty-fifth 
Annual Meeting at Richmond, Va., 
last month. 


It was one of the best conferences, 
The people of Virginia attended the 
sessions in large numbers and many 
of the papers, while general in their 
scope, contained much that was help- 
ful in bettering local conditions. 


Ernest P. Bicknell, of Chicago, was 
elected President of the 1909 Confer- 
enee which will be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Alexander Johnson, of Indian- 
apolis, was re-elected Secretary. 


A full report of the section on De- 
fectives will appear in a later issue. 


While away at the Conference our 
Superintendent addressed the teachers 
of Baltimore and Weshington and the 
students of the old William and Mary 
College at Williamstown. He pre- 
sided at the meetings of the section on 
Defectives, and occupied the pulpit of 
the First Christian Church on Sunday 
morning. 


Fourth of July. 


Friends and parents of our children 
often wish to send them something for 
the Fourth of July. We prefer that 
no fireworks be sent as we shall use 
none this year excepting Japanese 
Day Fireworks. 

We expect to have a most enjoyable 
day and will appreciate any gifts to- 
ward the holiday’s expense. 


European Institutions. 


The Direetor of our Department of 
Psychological Research has returned 
from an extended visit to the Institu- 
tions and special classes of England 
and the continent. His report—which 
will be presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association—is most In- 
teresting. Those who are unable fo 
hear it should not miss reading it in 
the Annual Report or in The Training 
School. 
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Stephen Olin Garrison 


Professor Stephen Olin Garrison 
was born at Millville, New Jersey, 
December 25, 1853. In 1872 he 
graduated from Pennington Semi 
nary and in 1876 from the Wesley- 
an University. From there he went 
to Drew Seminary, from which he 
graduated two years later. He at 
once entered the ministry and occu- 
pied pulpits in Catasauqua, Pa., 
Millville, N. J., Lancaster, Pa., and 
Philadelphia. 

He was married to Miss Eliza- 
beth Baldwin in 1879. 

During his ministry in Philadel- 
phia, he published “The Probation- 
er’s Catechism” and ‘Forty Wit- 
nesses”, both of which are still text- 
books in the Methodist Church. 

In 1888 Professor Garrison be- 
gan the workof the Training School 
at Vineland. For many years he 
had been deeply interested in this 
work. About 1850 his father, the 
Hon. Stephen A. Garrison, then a 
member of the Legislature of the 
State, worked unceasingly to se- 
cure a State institution for feeble- 
minded children. He did not suc- 
ceed, but in 1887 Professor Garri- 
son, with his brother, the Rev. 
Charles F. Garrison, opened their 
homestead at Millville as a private 
training school. A few months 
served to show that there was not 
room there for the work to be done 
and visits were made to a number 
of places with a view to finding a 
suitable location. After a great deal 
of search Vineland was _ selected 
and here Professor Garrison found 
Mr. B. D. Maxham, who owned the 
old Scarborough mansion on East 
Landis Avenue. Professor Garri- 
son interested Mr. Maxham and the 
Vineland Board of Trade and a 
number of those whose names are 
still identified with the work. The 
Board of Trade and friends of Pro- 


fessor Garrison had raised several 
thousand dollars, and Mr. Maxham 
gave his building and forty acres of 
land. This was the beginning. 

The late Professor D. O. Kel- 
logg, in speaking of it said, “On this 
slender foundation the work began 
—two thousand dollars in cash, two 
thousand hypothetical dollars, and 
a covenant for a deed to a dwelling 
house and forty acres of land. 

“Considering the imposing and 
honorable position of this School 
today, one’s mind recurs to and ap- 
propriates the first message sent 
over a telegraph in the United 
States : ‘What hath God wrought.’ ” 

On the first of March, 1888, the 
seven pupils in the Millville home 
were transferred to the present lo- 
cation, and thusbegan the real work 
of the New Jersey Training School 
in Vineland. 

An Association was formed in 
May, 1888, and organized by elect- 
ing the following directors: Hon. 
Alexander G. Cattell, Hon. Philip 
P. Baker, Rebecca H. Thompson, 
John M. Moore, George G. Green, 
William H. Nicholson, Josiah Wis- 
tar, T. W. Synnott, B. D. Maxham, 
Lida T. Perry, William Elmer, M. 
D.. W. Graham Tyler and Charles 
Keighley. 

The history of the Training 
School and the life of Professor 
Garrison now became so closely 
connected that to give one is to 
chronicle the other. His guiding 
hand is in evidence at every turn 
and it is but fitting that the stone 
erected to his memory at the en- 
trance to the grounds should bear 
the words sit monumentum requiris 
circums pice. 

During the first year donations to 
the amount of $10,784 were made 
to the Institution, and plans for 
new buildings and the purchase of 
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additional land were put under way. 
At this time Professor Garrison 
said, “many problems concerning 
this work, practical, philanthropic, 
philosophical and social, call for 
discussion. One thing, however, I 
would impress, there are hundreds 
of children in New Jersey streets, 
almshouses, public schools, and re- 
formatory and penal institutions, 
who need this School. Our crim- 
inal, vicious and lustful classes are 
being constantly fed by these men- 
tal incapacitates and moral irres- 
ponsibles.” 

During the second year he laid 
great stress upon the matter of in- 
dustrial training, and in many ways 
demonstrated the advisability of 
following closely what soon became 
the policy of the School, namely, 
the teaching of those things which 
might become valuable and practic- 
able in after years. I quote from 
the second report, “The mere awak- 
ening of the intellect, essential as it 
is, will never yield practical results 
with these defective children. Their 
minds must be turned into practical 
channels, and their hands trained to 
do the simple duties they may be- 
come capable of after years of pa- 
tient drilling. A few hours ago a 
girl, fourteen, whom we have not 
yet succeeded in teaching her let- 
ters, came bounding from the laun- 
dry with face all aglow, holding 
crumpled in her hand her ‘report’ 
which she was ‘going to send to 
mamma.’ The report said ‘A. B. has 
ironed fourteen towels and four 
handkerchiefs this afternoon.’ This 
was a great factor in her education, 
and it is not fiction to prophesy that 
the now impoverished daughter of 
a once millionaire will be helpless 
and dependent when that little girl 
will be earning her living.” 

_ In 1890 plans were made for the 
first new building of any import- 
ance. This was the Alexander G. 
Cattell cottage, the corner-stone of 


cement 


which was laid October 15th with 
much ceremony. 

Seed actually planted over forty 
years previously not three miles 
from the present location was bear- 
ing fruit, and the work that the fa- 
ther had been unable to begin was 
now being successfully prosecuted 
by the son. 

At this time Mr. W. Graham Ty- 
ler said “This building must be 
erected ,as indeed the entire plan of 
the Institution has thus far been 
created, out of the charity and ben- 
eficence of liberal friends. Like all 
of our efforts thus far made, we 
humbly trust this will have the 
blessing of God. Already with the 
eve of imagination we see memorial 
cottages gathering about this rising 
structure, lighted, heated and ven- 
tilated from some common source, 
with the modern appliances, with 
ample space for lawns, with stream- 
ing sunshine and cooling shade. We 
simply await the wider develop- 
ments, multiplied appliances and 
comforts which only the generous 
patrons and friends of the Institu- 
tion can give us from their ample 
means.” 

Professor Garrison took this fore- 
cast upon his own shoulders, and 
in after years proved every word 
of it possible. 

By the end of the next year he 
was able to report one hundred and 
fifty children present, water supply 
and gas from Vineland, ample mail 
delivery, telephone service and good 
sewage. 

During the year 1894 the new 
Robison cottage burned. This was 
a great blow, but he met it as he 
met all troubles, with a smiling face 
and a determination to make things 
even better than before. The ruins 
were at once cleared and a new 
Robison started. 

In 1895, not satisfied with the 
good that he was doing for the tee- 
ble-minded of the State, he had in- 
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troduced into the Legislature of 
New Jersey a resolution which call- 
ed for the appointment of a com- 
mission to make careful investiga- 
tion of the number and needs of the 
epileptics of the State. This com- 
mission reported and later there 
was established at Skillman, New 
Jersey, what has grown into the 
present magnificent and well-equip- 
ped State Village for Epileptics. 
Until the time of his death Profes- 
sor Garrison was a valuable mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of 
this Institution. 

In 1897, in his most admirable 
report, which can only be touched 
upon here, he voiced the need of 
permanent custodial care, and voic- 
ed the plan of care which has since 
been adopted in this State, and 
which will undoubtedly find follow- 
ing in other States. He says, “It is 
neither scientific nor practically 
wise to mingle all classes in one in- 
stitution, unless it were on a vast 
acreage with marked separation of 
residence and associations, and even 
then it must be a theoretical condi- 
tion, most unlikely to be realized in 
old communities at least. I there- 
fore contend that all feeble-minded 
children who are capable of im- 
provement should be classified in 
and sent to a scoot for a period of 
at least ten years. Then they should 
be provided with industrial oppor- 
tunities and life custody and sup- 
port.” 

By this time the centre of the ed- 
ucational department, now known 
as Garrison Hall, was completed, 
and the R. B. Moore memorial cot- 
tage had been built. The Wilbur 
cottage was moved back into line 
with the Moore cottage, and the 
plans for the proposed new Max- 
ham cottage, to replace the one 
burned, were being entertained. 

In 1898 Professor Garrison at- 
tained one of the great desires of 
his life, the graduation of ten of 





the children of the Institution to 
self-support. These children who, 
until this time, had been charges up- 
on the State for maintenance, were 
declared self-supporting, and since 
that time have cost the State no- 
thing. This was the crowning year 
of Professor Garrison’s life, and 
indeed such full accomplishment in 
such short space of time falls to the 
lot of but few men. Already the 
germs of the disease, which was to 
carry him off in the space of two 
years, had found lodgment, and he, 
himself, seemed to feel that his best 
work had been done. As he said in 
the following report, “Gradually I 
have been relegating work former- 
ly done by myself to the several de- 
partments.” 

Karly in the year 1900 he found 
it necessary to go to Philadelphia 
for an operation. Although the 
operation in itself was pronounced 
successful, he never fully recover- 
ed. He was well enough to return 
to his home on the Institution 
grounds, but never left his bed, and 
passed away, surrounded by his 
family and friends, on April 17th, 
1900. 

Dr. Thos. J. Smith, in writing of 
him says: “He was a man of steady 
courage meeting the responsibility 
of his work, and the confidences he 
always manifested in expected re- 
sults were always in evidence under 
favorable and under uncertain con- 
ditions as well. With a high pur- 
pose before him he moved forward 
undaunted by temporary failure for 
new struggles. As he expressed 
himself, “The tide moves us onward 
and upward, even when the waves 
come in and go out.’ ”’ 

The resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Directors summed up his 
life as follows: 

“He came to Vineland twelve 
years ago to lay the foundation of 
what was to grow under his earnest 
and skillful management, until it 
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has become the great beneficence 
which now lies before our eyes. He 
nad a heart that throbbed in deep 
sympathy with the class of unfortu- 
nates for whose better condition he 
undertook to provide. He felt the 
need of such provision in this, his 
native State, and he gave to it his 
most zealous endeavor. He made 
his beginning, and his own thoughts 
and aims enlarged as his institution 
grew. By day and by night, at 
home and abroad, he was ever de. 
vising some new purpose for the 
development of ideals that would 
prove helpful in the line of his 
chosen work. He sought to be 
practical as well as progressive. 
His motto we all know: ‘The true 
education and training for boys and 
girls of backward or feeble minds 
is to teach them what they ought to 
know, and can make use of when 
they become men and women in 
years.’ 

“He became widely known as the 
builder and manager of the Insti- 
tution he had founded, and also as 
a counsellor and helper in work out- 
side of his own special realm. To 
his conception and endeavor is 
mainly due the founding of the 
New Jersey State Village for Epi- 
leptics, of which institution he was 
made the honored Secretary. 

“Professor Garrison was a man 





. LS 
of deep and decided convictions as 
to what was right and best, and he 
pursued his ideals with characteris- 
tic pertinacity until he saw many of 
them crowned with success. He was 
a man who sought the divine guid- 
ance and whose plans and efforts it 
has pleased God to own, and to seal 
with a marked degree of His ap- 
proval. 

“Just when his work had reached 
the point of assured permanency 
and when he could contemplate it 
with the gratitude and joy of a vic- 
tory won, while still reaching out 
with enlarged hope to future attain- 
ments, it has pleased the Sovereign 
Disposer of all lives to call him 
hence. And, desirable as it would 
have been to him to have remained 
longer to enjoy his work, to witness 
the completion of his plans and to 
still further manifest his love for 
those under his supervision, he was 
yet ready to respond to the call to 
come up higher, where we doubt 
not he has already been greeted 
with the words of the Master, 
“Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’ He approached his end with 
the melody of ‘Nearer my God, to 
Thee’ in his soul, and with the 
sweetly assuring words, ‘I am go- 
ing home,’ and ‘I am happy’ upon 
his lips.” 
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Report of Special Cieniiine of the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association 


(Re-printed from Proceedings of 1908.) 


To THE PRESIDENT, OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW JERSEY 
Sraté ‘TEACHERS’ AsSSOCIA- 
TION : 


In compliance with the request of 
your Executive Committee to get 
information from the various cities 
and towns throughout the State 
concerning mental deficients in the 
public schools, your sub-committee 
begs to make the following report: 

With the assistance of Superin- 
tendent Johnstone of the New Jer- 
sey Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Children, located at Vine- 
land, a questionaire was prepared 
and more than eight thousand cop- 
ies were distributed to various 
teachers throughout the State. The 
questionaire was issued in the form 
of a-folder on the first page of 
which was stated the object of the 
circular in the following personal 
letter to the teacher 


FeLLow TEACHER :— 


Rid your room of mental defi- 
cients. You owe it to the enormous 
majority of normal pupils. You 
owe it to the deficients who are en- 
titled to a special education. You 
owe it to the tax payers on whom 
these deficients, when adults, un- 
less specially educated, will be a 
burden. F inally, you owe it to your- 
self. You can no more do your 
grade work properly with a defi- 
cient child in your room than you 
could do it were a blind or a deaf 
mute child put into it. 

For the protection of your own 
professional character, take the ac- 


tion which we urge. We need not 
add that there is even a distinct per- 
sonal reward in the removal of a 
wholly unwarrantable wear and 
tear upon your nerves. 

Assistant Superintendent Edson 
advises your committee that in 
New York City there are some for- 
ty schools having classes for defect- 
ives. This sets forth into a clear 
light the remissness of New Jersey, 
merely because public attention has 
not been drawn to the matter. The 
Executive of your Association has 
appointed the undersigned a sub- 
committee to get your report with 
a view to helping you. Please be 
accurate and prompt. 

On behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 

Fraternally yours, 


J. J.Uncrr, Vineland, N. J. 


Wm. J. Ecxorr, Oliver St. 
School, Newark, N. J. 


The second page of the circular 
contained a diagnosis for mental 
deficiency, intended to aid the 
teacher in making her report. The 
third page was the questionaire 
proper, as follows: 

1. Number examined. 

2. Number behind grade. 

3. Number (total) of years be- 
hind grade. 

4. Number who do not see well. 

5. Number who donot hear well. 

6. Number who have defective 
speech. 

7. Number who on putting out 
their tongues put it slightly to ei- 
ther side. 

8. Number who can not follow a 
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coin readily with their eyes when 
you move it from side to side or up 
and down. 

9g. Number who can not put 
arms out straight forward and fin- 
gers together. 

10. Number who cannot make 
finger tips meet overhead with arms 
raised in half circle. 

11. Slovenly gait. 

12. Twitching muscles. 

13. Number who drool. 

14. Describe briefly anycase that 
seems to you out of place in your 
room. 

The questionaire was distributed 
to more than one hundred superin- 
tendents and principals throughout 
the State. Replies were received 
from thirty-three cities and towns 
or nearly one third of the number 
sent out. The replies received rep- 
resented seventeen out of the twen- 
ty-one counties of the State. No 
replies were received from Cape 
May, Middlesex, Somerset, and 
Sussex counties. 

Concerning the reliability of the 
information much might be said. 
In very many cases the teachers va- 
ried greatly in the construction put 
upon the meaning of the different 
questions, as the report will show. 
This variation would have been 
greatly diminished if a sheet of def- 
inite instructions had been furnish- 
ed each teacher stating fully and 
definitely how each question was to 
be interpreted. In many cases 
part of the questions were left un- 
answered making the percentage 
given very unreliable. Others ex- 
amined only the pupils they sus- 
pected of being deficient which cer- 
tainly had the effect of distorting 
the averages. The want of time to 
make careful tests is another cause 
for inaccurate results. 

Some value however attaches to 
the fact that the reports are not ac- 
curate and complete. It made teach- 
ers conscious of their inability to 





es 
diagnose a case of mental deficien- 
cy, and this led them to seek a 
remedy through the recommenda- 
tion for trained medical inspection, 
It called attention to the need of 
special classes for defective and 
backward children, however ineff- 
cient may have been the teacher to 
answer the questions. Through the 
examination of the children espec- 
ially for defective eyesight and 
hearing it called the attention of the 
public to this defect and so relieved 
the failing sense in many cases by 
bringing children under the care of 
an expert. 

Question 1. The number report- 
ed examined in all was 42268 boys 
and 41748 girls. In a few cases 
this question was understood to 
mean only the children who, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the 
teacher, might be feeble-minded, in- 
stead of the whole number of pupils 
on roll. 

Question IT. The number of pu- 
pils reported behind grade was 9962 
boys and 8463 girls. According to 
this report 23.5 per cent. of the 
boys and 20.2 per cent. of the girls 
are behind grade. So great howev- 
er was the variation in the answers 
to this question that it is impossible 
to draw any definite conclusions, 
other than that the question was 
greatly misunderstood. One city, 
for instance, reported only 3.5 per 
cent of the boys and 2 per cent. of 
the girls behind grade, while anoth- 
er reported 58.7 per cent. of the 
boys and 57 per cent of the girls 
behind grade. The report however 
conclusively shows that boys are 
more apt to be behind grade than 
girls. 

Question III. The total number 
of years behind grade was 13816 
for the boys and 11293 years tor 
the girls. The boys averaged I-4 
years and the girls 1.3 years behind 
grade. One town reported the chil- 
dren behind grade with an average 
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of 3-8 of a year for the boys and 
8-17 of a year for girls, while in 
another the average for boys be- 
hind grade was 2.7 years and for 
girls 1.3 years. Such a variation 
is largely due to the grading as well 
as to the way in which the question 
was interpreted. Twenty-five out 
of 33 cities and towns reported 
more boys behind grade than girls 
and in most cases they reported 
boys a longer time behind grade. 

Question IV. The number of 
boys reported who do not see well 
is 3625 and the number of girls is 
4660. This is 8.5 per cent. of the 
boys and 11.1 per cent. of the girls. 
The variation in this question is not 
so great, ranging from 1.7 per cent. 
to 2.3 per cent. for boys and from 
.5 per cent. to 2 per cent. for girls. 
It is noticeable that more girls than 
boys have a deficiency in eye sight. 
In one city 21.5 per cent. of the 
boys and 32.6 per cent. of the girls 
were reported as not seeing well. 
In Trenton where the subject of 
eye tests has received considerable 
attention 7.4 per cent of the boys 
and 8.4 per cent. of the girls havea 
deficiency in sight. 

Question V. The number of boys 
reported whose hearing is defect- 
ive was 1337 or 3.1 per cent. of the 
number examined. The girls with 
a deficiency in this respect number- 
ed only 1080 or 2.5 per cent. The 
city reporting the smallest percent- 
age with defective hearing reported 
only .5 per cent. and the city report- 
ing the largest percentage reported 
5.6 per cent. As a rule more boys 
than girls do not hear well. 

Question VI. The number re- 
ported who have defective speech 
was 1268 boys and 669 girls, or 
2.9 per cent. of the boys examined 
and 1.6 per cent. of the girls. The 
number of boys whose speech is de- 
fective is 89 per cent. larger accord- 
ing to the reports made than the 
number of girls. 


Question VII. This question was 
an objectionable one to many teach- 
ers who accordingly left it blank. 
The number reported who on put- 
ting out their tongue put it slightly 
to either side was 380 boys and 230 
girls. No report whatever was re- 
ceived on this question from six of 
the thirty-three cities and towns re- 
porting. In places where this ques- 
tion was most carefully answered 
the percentage varied from one to 
two per cent. of the whole number 
examined. 

Question VIII. The number who 
cannot follow a coin readily with 
their eyes when you move it from 
side to side or up and down ac- 
cording to the reports was 1241 
boys and 1052 girls, or 2.9 per cent. 
and 2.5 per cent. respectively of the 
whole number examined. The fact 
that in one place .3 per cent. of the 
pupils and in another place over 20 
per cent. of the pupils showed a de- 
ficiency in this respect proved a 
great lack of uniformity in the 
manner of conducting this test. In 
places where this test was most 
carefully conducted about 4 per 
cent. of the boys and 3 per cent. of 
the girls seemed to be the average. 

Question IX. The number who 
failed to put arms out straight for- 
ward and fingers together was re- 
ported to be 418 boys and 331 girls, 
which is an average for boys of .9 
per cent and for girls of .8 per cent. 
of the whole number examined. In 
some places this percentage exceed- 
ed 5 per cent. of the number exam- 
ined. 

Question X. The number who 
cannot make finger tips meet over- 
head with arms raised in half circle 
was 418 boys and 273 girls. It is 
noticeable that children who failed 
in the test stated in the former 
question very generally failed also 
in this one. : 

Question XI. The question of 
slovenly gait was very differently 
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answered. It is probable that many 
teachers considered a pupil having 
a slovenly gait who is not particu- 
larly graceful in his walk. 1736 
boys and 343 girls were reported as 
having a slovenly gait. This is an 
average of about 4 per cent. for 
boys and .8 per cent. for girls. One 
teacher who examined her room of 
21 boys and 15 girls reported that 
21 boys ‘and 10 girls had slovenly 
gait. 

Question XII. There were 727 
boys and 395 girls reported with 
twitching muscles. As a rule this 
varied from one to two per cent. of 
the number examined. 

Question XIII. The number who 
drool were 228 boys and 70 girls, or 
about 5. per cent. of the boys and 
.16 per cent. of the girls examined. 

Question XIV. One hundred and 
fifty-one descriptions of individual 
cases were received. The following 
are a few specimens that are fairly 
representative : 

Case 1. A nervous child with ir- 
regularities of gait, and inability to 
go up and down stairs properly. He 
is inattentive and of so unreliable a 
memory that he has had the BI 
work seven terms without showing 
much improvement. His mother 
realizes his condition. 

Case 2. A child of 6 1-2 years. 
She has a cataract in one eye and 
can hardly see out of the other eye 
and is still allowed to be in the 
room. 

Case 3. A boy 13 years of age 
who is still in the first primary. His 
speech is imperfect and it is impos- 
sible for him to concentrate at all. 
A boy who has a severe temper and 
seems to have spasms of temper 
when he refuses to be corrected ei- 
ther in a gentle or severe way. Does 
not have acute sense of pain. For 
instance, he will deliberately cut 
himself with knife and watch blood 
come. A swing door swung shut on 
hand shaking whole room yet not 


— 
es 


one muscle of his face changed. 

Case 4. A boy who has no power 
of concentration. Talks out loud 
or to himself whenever the impulse 
strikes him. Strikes anyone near 
him. Has no power of learning 
words or mental work, although he 
can do manual work. 

Case 5. A boy who has a capac- 
ity for cruelty to his companions, 
Pinching, sticking pins, etc. Is a 
cripple, one leg being shorter than 
the other. 

Case 6. A boy 8 years old can 
never keep his hands and feet still: 
he is very slovenly in gait; the ex- 
pression of his face is peculiar, his 
mouth being open most of the time. 
He is careless and incapable of con- 
centrating his mind on anything. At 
times he talks to himself to the an- 
noyance of the whole school, and 
does not seem to be aware of the 
fact. He is unable to write the eas- 
iest words and has not grasped 
more than one or two words I have 
taught this year. The average age 
of the class in which I have placed 
him is five years. 

Case 7. A boy nine years old, 
who is blind in one eye, extremely 
deaf, and has such a serious im- 
pediment in his speech that he can 
be understood only with great diff- 
culty. 

Case 8. A girl undersized, unde- 
veloped and weak looking. The 
head is even small for her small 
body, the forehead low and downy, 
no corners to the line marking the 
growth of hair over the forehead. 
The eye is restless. ‘The mouth pe- 
culiar in shape and some teeth are 
lacking that apparently have never 
been there. Some of the teeth are 
in an advanced stage of decay, oth- 
ers are irregular and notched. lhe 
tongue is slightly fissured and the 
papille stand out. ‘The palate ' 
fairly normal and speech remarka- 
bly good for a child of her grade. 
The ears stand out from the head 
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and are somewhat misshapen. The 
hands are soft, clammy, skinny, 
weak—no grasping or twitching 
power. Has practically no ear 
memory, or eye memory. When the 
class is taught the words of a song, 
she supplies her own words, or ra- 
ther her own sounds. Her smile is 
very peculiar, almost an idiot grin. 
She is very excitable, cheers aloud 
when any slight accident happens, 
such as a child letting any object 
fall—has outbursts of temper. Her 
gait, on the level, is unsteady and 
staggering, on the stairs, going up, 
good—coming down lifts one foot 
down to the level of the other be- 
fore proceeding further. She is 
probably poorly nourished, she tells 
me, that she has tea for breakfast 
and coffee at night. She likes to 
tell wonderful stories to create a 
sensation, but often wanders on, 
speaking without understanding. 
She is unable to attend for more 
than a few seconds but goes con- 
stantly from one thing to another. 
She has almost no co-ordination 
when tested with the simplest occu- 
pation in the kindergarten. She 
knows color but is unable to count 
objects at all. Is unable to recog- 
nize the odor of coffee, tea, kero- 
sene, vinegar or cologne. 

Many letters were received from 
Superintendents, acknowledgement 
of which is not possible in all cases 
in this report. Supt. Bryan, of 
Camden says they have 60 boys and 
32 girls mentally weak. A few su- 
perintendents regard the tests of no 
value if not made by experts, or 
those trained to make such tests. 
One superintendent points out that 
a pupil behind grade is not neces- 
sarily deficient, but is behind grade 
through circumstances such as ir- 
regularity of attendance caused by 
sickness, or the necessity of giving 
assistance at home or even by tru- 


ancy. 

Supt. Spalding, of Montclair, re- 
ports that twenty-five children 
would be benefited by segregation 
in a special class and whose segre- 
gation would be a_ benefit to the 
classes of which they now form a 
part. In addition to these twenty- 
five he says they have an ungraded 
class of nine who have been remov- 
ed from the regular classes and are 
either mentally or morally deficient. 

In conclusion, if this gathering 
of these statistics on mental defi- 
ciency has had little value in form- 
ing any basis for definite conclu- 
sions, it has had great value in em- 
phasizing the need for special class- 
es for mental and moral defectives. 
One pupil such as described under 
any of the cases above, is doing an 
immense amount of injury to the 
normal pupils in a room and is de- 
riving no benefit from the school 
himself. Besides this one pupil uses 
up more of the teacher’s energy 
than the thirty-nine normal pupils 
would. No teacher can do justice 
to her normal pupils with such defi- 
cients in her class. 

What is the remedy? Let every 
teacher who has mental deficients 
and those who are morally deprav- 
ed urge it upon her supervisors to 
segregate such pupils from their 
regular classes and place them in 
special classes. This will finally 
oblige Boards of Education to pro- 
vide for special classes, and will 
bring about legislation to enable the 
smaller districts to send mental de- 
fectives to schools provided for this 
purpose in nearby cities. The 
State will ere long discover that it 
is more economical to educate these 
unfortunates in special classes, than 
to support jails and poor houses for 
them and suffer the education of 
normal children to be constantly 
falling short in highest results. 


























Our Summer School for public 
school teachers who expect to un- 
dertake work with special children, 
i. e., those who are backward, men- 
tally deficient or for some reason 
are unable to do the regular work 
of their classes, begins on July 13. 

There are three main lines of 
work. 

The first is actual school-room 
practice. The teacher-students will 
spend about two hours each day in 
the school-rooms with the children, 
following the regular lines of work. 
The teachers are required to take 
full charge of the rooms so that the 
problems that may present them- 
selves shall come to them directly. 
The principal of the School Depart- 
ment is in charge of this work and 
will be ready to answer any ques- 
tions, offer suggestions, etc., as to 
the best thing to do under any given 
condition. 

Three hours a week will be given 
to the discussion of the elements of 
teaching the various manual train- 
ing branches used in our schools. 

The second line of work will be 
that in the laboratory, taking also 
three hours a week. Here the 
children will be examined, 
ed and_ studied 
vice of the 
Research Department. 
dent will be 


test- 
under the ad- 
director of the 
ach stu- 
required to carry 
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on at least one special investigation 
of a number of children and make 
a complete examination of at least 
one child. 

Third, there will be two definite 
lecture periods each day, and at this 
time the general work of the Insti- 
tution, methods of training the fee- 
ble-minded, aim, cause, provision, 
classification and diagnosis will be 
considered in connection with the 
clinical material found in the Insti- 
tution. 

The whole idea is that this School 
shall meet the practical problems of 
the teacher of mentally deficient 
children. We feel that the teachers 
preparing to do special work (and 
indeed all teachers of primary chil- 
dren) should know the characteris- 
tics of the feeble-minded child, and 
the spirit which should characterize 
his training and treatment. The 
most successful methods are the va- 
rious kinds of motor and _ sense 
training ; and we ask what is good 
for the child in the gymnasium, 
how much of the regular school 
branches he can use to advantage, 
and how much of the industrial 
work will be helpful to him. 

We shall receive this year, with- 
out a special examination, only 
those who hold a regular teachers 
license or have credentials from city 
or State training or normal schools. 
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Something Further in Numbers 


The following article from The 
School Weekly appeared in Pri- 
mary Education for March, 1908, 
and is so much along the lines of 
our number articles in the last few 
issues of THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
that we reprint it. 


Applied Mathematics in Chicago 
Schools. 


In the first and second grades in 
Chicago we are getting in line with 
work in applied mathematics in- 
stead of the old formal drills which 
stuffed the children’s heads with 
valuable knowledge which would 
be of great use to them if they were 
only old enough to turn them to 
account. We got them ready for 
something which nature never in- 
tended them to do at their time of 
life. When we had crammed the 
whole Grube system of ringing all 
the changes possible in combina- 
tions and partitions of numbers be- 
low ten we used to say they were 
well prepared for the second grade, 
and when we had stuffed the same 
thing into them up to the limit of 
twenty we rejoiced that they were 
prepared for the third grade num- 
ber. 

Then we used to go on with those 
who survived this treatment and 
give them the multiplication table 
and sometimes made marvelous 
work with them in telling what five- 
sevenths of forty-two is at the drop 
of the hat. Is there anybody on top 
of the earth who ever really had 
any need to know five-sevenths of 
lorty-two? Where does it occur in 
real life? Or four-elevenths of 


thirty three? I'll tell you where it 
occurs, my friend. It occurs in ev- 
ery school-house in America where 
the teacher does not know any bet- 
ter than to grind such dry husks 


through the mill and wear the initi- 
ative and joy of life out of innocent 
children who are helpless in the 
matter. 

Now in Chicago we have forbid- 
den the drills on numbers for num- 
bers’ sake in the first and second 
grades. We have asked the teach- 
ers to find something which will be 
of educative value to the child 
which will permit him to use the 
natural appreciation he has of num- 
ber in a natural and healthful man- 
ner. It is not so easy to do the 
thing. Some of the women who 
know most in their own esteem 
have slid right back into the old 
work and are grinding out the old 
forms in the same old way they did 
the thing when the World’s Fair 
was being built at Chicago. Having 
nothing better to do they are mak- 
ing it manifest. 

In response to the question, 
“\Vhat shall we do after we have 
folded papers enough times and 
measured all our desks and win- 
dows and table legs and book cov- 
ers?” there is plenty to say, but it 
is somewhat difficult to get those 
who have borne the burden and 
heat of the day ringing the changes 
on the tables of digits to see the 
light. What they have done to the 
children in stultifying their open 
minds and making them mechanical 
they have also been doing to them- 
selves, and they are at their wits’ 
end and mechanically are forced to 
cry out, “Johnny, how many twos 
in eight?” As it takes Johnnie 
some time to figure it out they get 
time to rest themselves and think 
of something pleasant before firing 
the next shot. 

Without trying to depict for you 
how dry and juiceless the work and 
the worker become when that is all 
there is to it, let me give you a few 
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live suggestions which will help 
make tomorrow a better day in 
school and give you a line of think- 
ing which will bear fruit if cared 
for by you. If you are teaching ei- 
ther of these grades and will kindly 
try to get your class through the 
grade without their knowing the 
common number facts which were 
in the tables for the grade last year, 
but will at the same time use what 
is called applied mathematics in the 
mildest manner possible, the child- 
ren will come out at the end of the 
year with a much livelier sense of 
the numbers within the old limits, 
with all the necessary knowledge of 
the facts in the tables, without the 
ability to attend for a long time to 
the dry facts in the tables, but with 
a healthy attitude towards the things 
of number which will make the 
work of the following years truly 
delightful if carried on in a rational 
way by the teachers who are so for- 
tunate as to get your class. 

The real use of number is meas- 
uring, for counting is nothing but 
measuring to see how many ones 
there are present. It is natural to 
count and to estimate. We estimate 
oftener than we count when left to 
ourselves. This shows that judg- 
ment and estimating ought to go 
along with counting, and should be 
a check upon its errors at all 
times. 

It is possible to use numbers in 
an almost thoughtless manner, and 
when the habit of using them in 
that way has become fixed by hours 
and hours of routine drill, the so- 
porific influences of figures and 
diagrams is wonderful to witness. 
The great fear under the old regime 
was that enough might not be giv- 
en. So repetition was relied upon 
to do for the mind what ought to 
have been done in the twentieth 
part of the time by pleasanter meth- 
ods. It is true that repetition will 
fix in the mind any useless and un- 





rss 
interesting thing you choose to 
lodge there, but it is just as true 
that when you are having that repe- 
tition going on you are fixing in 
the mind a habit which you may 
sometime wish with all your heart 
had never been put there. What 
goes in withoutanimation will come 
out dead. Don’t blame anyone for 
stupidity in pupils when they have 
been stupidly taught. If your 
course calls for stupidity, cut it out, 
the stupid ones who put it in will 
never be clever enough to discover 
that it hasn't been inculcated accord- 
ing to program. It may take a thief 
to catch a thief, but it doesn’t take 
a stupid to catch a stupid. 

If you have the genius to get 
your class roused to desire to state 
a number fact and then let one pu- 
pil state it, you have done more in 
that one instant of felicitous teach- 
ing than can be done by the dry-as- 
dust method in an hour. A mathe- 
matical truth which has been flash- 
ed upon the consciousness in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm does not need 
hours of grind to fix it there. 

To be concrete, if you wish a 
child to know that there are four 
threes in twelve, you may tell him 
in cold blood that such is the case 
and then proceed to drill it into him 
so it won't get away. Enough drill 
will fix it, and it will tend also to 
fix him. But if you choose to let 
the matter come up in one of his 
lively games and let him make the 
discovery at the time when he real- 
ly wishes toknow the fact, you have 
made a great advance in skillful 
teaching. But it takes brains to do 
that sort of teaching and the other 
takes almost none. Shall we then 
let our brains stagnate and do the 
easy thing that kills a lot of time: 

But if you wish the fact to be 
come the child’s without any unna- 
tural proceeding, let the question 
arise at a time when the rule 1s 1M 
hand. If he knows there are twelve 
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inches in the foot and his rule is a 
foot long you can bring to bear 
some idea of the relation of three 
to twelve by causing his rule to di- 
vide itself before his eyes into its 
segments so as to show the threes 
that are in it. There are a thou- 
sand ways to do it. But it requires 
skill to bring any one of them about 
unless it happen to come about 
without your expectation or design. 
And now, if it should come about 
without your help, is it any the less 
valuable? Is it any the less his be- 
cause he got it when you were not 
looking for it? May he not possess 
it without your going about invest- 
ing him with it by studied program? 
To be sure it is his and we are now 
trying to make our number work 
something like this in its acquisi- 
tion. We wish to get the number 





truths into the mind by the natura) 
process instead of by drill ana 
stratagem. 

Suppose you have some con- 
structive work in which you wish to 
use some three-inch strips of any 
materials. It will be easy to hana 
out strips one foot long, or better 
still, to permit the pupils to prepare 
strips of that length, and then by 
their own division of the strips find 
there are four such in a foot of the 
strip But if you pursue the sub- 
ject too strenuously you will get in- 
to formal drill. So it is well to let 
the act take care of the mathematic: 
and trust to the good action of the 
cerebrum rather than to the stamp- 
ing-in process of handing out the 
fact and then hammering it down 
till it makes a permanent indenta- 
tion. 


Notes 


By a recent regulation of the 
Board of Education of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the teachers and supervisors 
are not permitted to receive any re- 
muneration for tutoring pupils in 
their regular classes. 

This is a very wise move. The 
average school teacher who does 
her work well uses up enough en- 
ergy every day without attempting 
to hring up those who are behind. 
The establishing of special classes 
is intended for just such children, 
and by this move the Board of Fd- 
ucation of Cleveland shows its wis- 
dom. The only way to get ungrad- 
ed rooms is to have the parents feel 
the need of them. 


SS 


The report of the committee on 
backward children of the State 


, . . . . 
leachers’ Association, which ap- 


pears in this issue, should be care- 
fully read by everyone. As the re- 
port itself says, it does not pretend 
to be complete, but it is decidedly 
significant. Similar investigations 
should be made in every State in 
the Union. People will be quick to 
act if they know the facts. 


| a 


Primary Education for April, 
1908, gives a splendid list of stor- 
ies told to children by various 
teachers, and speaks of the Story- 
Tellers’ League, which should be of 
interest to all who have to do with 
children. The president of the 
League, Mr. Richard T. Wyche, 
501 West 120th Street, New York, 
will send a circular of information 
to anyone who desires it. The value 
of stories in work with children 
cannot be over-estimated. 
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Safety in Public Zehools 


The following extract from the 
report of the Superintendent of 
Schools of Camden, Professor 
James E. Bryan, cannot but be of 
interest to all public school super- 
intendents, and is suggestive of 
what can be done by going at the 
matter of preventing what seem to 
be little dangers, but which rise to 
frightful proportions in case of 
panic: 

“T desire to present a report con- 
cerning the means that have been 
taken to render the school buildings 
as safe as possible. 

You are aware of the diligence 
with which the President, Secretary 
and Property Committee have in- 
spected the buildings and made 
changes and improvements where 
these were found desirable. 

Your zeal in the matter has in- 
spired the whole school system, so 
that at this time I believe there is 
not a principal or teacher in the city 
who has not given careful consid- 
eration to every means of render- 
ing the schools less liable to danger. 

Some things that have been done 
are as follows: 

All outside doors have been made 
to open outward; 

Many inside doors have been re- 
hung in order to avoid the possibil- 
ity of obstructing passages; some 
inside doors, found to be useless, 
have been removed entirely ; 

Gongs have been installed where 
bells previously used were found 
inadequate ; 

Doors and windows opening up- 
on fire-escapes have been put in 
condition to be opened with the 


least time and effort; 

Fire-escapes have been carefully 
inspected, and it may be noted that 
a number of visitors from other cit- 
ies have remarked the substantial 
character of our fire-escapes ; 

Fire-drills are frequent in all of 
the schools, including the High 
school, and the greatest possible 
care has been given to the arrange- 
ment of all of the details of these 
drills ; 


All pieces of furniture, umbrella 


stands, blackboards, chart stands, 
etc., that were considered in any 
way liable to obstruct passage and 
exit have been removed to proper 
positions and fastened in place; 

All outside doors, double and sin- 
gle, are kept unfastened at all times 
when children are in the building; 

Spring locks have been removed 
from the doors; 

All closets, teachers’ closets, stock 
closets, janitors’ closets, have been 
thoroughly cleaned and put in or- 
der ; 

No material of a dangerous or in- 
flammable character has been per- 
mitted to remain in desks or clos- 
ets ; 

Engine rooms and supply closets 
have been inspected and put in the 
best order possible ; 

Useless books, paper, and other 
material have been removed from 
closets and basements ; 

Every principal, teacher, and jan- 
itor has manifested the utmost wil- 
lingness to comply with any request 
looking to safer, cleaner, more sant 
tary, and better conditions.” 
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NEW JERSEY TRAINING SCHOOL 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY. 
PROGRAM FOR JULY 4TH, 1908 





400 A.M. - . - - Serenade by Training School Band. 
630 Crackers and Cannons at Cottages. 
: . - - - Breakfast. 


6.00 * : f 


cea - + + + GRAND PARADE, 


Parade will Form in the following Order 


GRAND MARSHALL, - - Carol Johnstone. 


Mounted Horses. 
Training School Band. 
Davidson Club Girls. 
Buffalo Bill and Indians. 
Good Boys Club. 
Spinning (a) Yarn. 
Caged Animals. 
Katzenjammer Kids. 

g George Washington and Color Bearers. 
10 Oxen and Wagon. 

11 Freaks, Clowns, etc., 
12 Milking Boys. 

13, Hay Seeds. 

14 Bear and Wolf. 
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12.00 M. - - - - - - - Assemble at Hall. 
12.30 - - - Dinner for all in Basement of Garrison Hall. 
215P. M. - - - - Gather at Play Field for Sports. 

EVENTS TIME START 

1 100 yard Dash, Boys, 2.30 

2 7§ yard Dash, Girls, 2.35 

3 75 yard Dash, boys under 15 years of age, 2.40 

4 1co yard Wheelbarrow Race, Boys blindfolded, 2.45 

5 Nail Driving Contest, Women employes, 50 

6 soyard Sack Race, Boys, 00 


7 100 yard Dash, Men employes, 

8 Ring Race, Boys, 

9 Potato Race, Girls, 

10 7§ yard Three-legged Race for Boys, 
11 Baseball throwing, Boys, 

12 Flag Race, Girls, 


THE OFFICIALS ARE AS FOLLOWS 
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rls ‘ ‘ MR. VEAL AND MISS MORRISON, 
f phan : * : ¥ . . - Mr. HETZELL. 
® STARTER, .- . . . - - - MR. MACOMBER. 

rIMERS. , { PROFESSOR JOHNSTONE, 


ee - \ Dr. GopparD. 

bee RK OF THE RACE COURSE, - - MISS SCHIFFERT. 
~— lr. CLERKS OF RACE COURSE, MISS GROFF AND MISS LapPP. 
PATROL, ‘ : ° : - MR. STACK. 


THE COUNTY FAIR 


ill The different stands connected with this feature of the program 
ll be open from 3.30 until 5.00. 


1 Peanuts, cracker-jack, and lemonade. 

2 Merry-go-round. 

3 Nigger Babies. 

4 Ring Canes. 

5 Donkey Cart. 

6 Side Show. 

7 Acrobatic Stunts. 

8 Clowns. 

9 Day Fireworks. 

“a Assemble at Hall for Supper in Gymnasium. 

° - - Bail Game at Play Field. 
Twilight. ; { Tug of War, Robison A. & B. Boys, 
8.15 | Tug of War, Robison C. & D. Boys. 


i . - ‘ . - Fire Works 
' R ‘ : 7 P ‘ ; . Good Night Song. 


The Committee consisting of Mr. Macomber, 
Mr. Arnade and Mr. Nash, will have entire 
charge and will appoint their assistants in dis- 
Playing the night fireworks. 
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